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Memorabilia. 
WE found the new number (Vol. xx. Part 2) 

of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
more than usually interesting. It may not be 
generally known that during the sixteenth 
century in Wallachia and Moldavia, and also 
in Hungary and Transylvania the Gypsies 
were reduced to slavery. Mr. E. O. Winstedt 
in ‘Some Transylvanian Gypsy Documents of 
the Sixteenth Century ’ discusses this condi- 
tio of things and shows us, from the 
Archives of Naszod, two photographs of tax 
receipts, of 1557 and 1558, for Gypsy slaves. 
M. P. N, Panaitescu has a paper on the 
Gypsies in Wallachia and Moldavia, which 
goes further into the causes and the circum- 
stances of the Gypsy enslavement there. 
According to his theory Gypsy labour filled a 
gap in the economy of these countries where 
the nobility as well as wealthy peasantry, few 
in number, were eager to employ craftsmen 
of different kinds in the interests of an 
increasing transport. The Gypsies were ex- 
cellent and in fact indispensable handicrafts- 
men, but so disinclined to settle in one place 
that they could never be relied upon to stay 
and finish a task they had begun or one 
entailing many days’ labour. They were there- 
fore fastened down to the work demanded of 
them by slavery. This continued till 1864. 
Mr. Frederick Cowles contributes a charming 
sketch of a Spanish Gypsy musician, Benito 
Moreno, with whom, when they were both 
young men, he contracted friendship and did 
some pleasant wandering not without adven- 
tures. They made themselves blood-brothers, 
at Benito’s request, by each cutting his right 
wrist with a pocket-knife and placing the 
wounds together so that the blood mingled. 
Some months later—and now nearly twenty 
years ago—Benito was killed in a motor acci- 
dent at Chartres on his way to meet his friend 
at Paris. Mr. F. G. Ackerley writes on 

















Bosnian Romani, and Mr. Stuart FE. Mann 
furnishes a North Albanian Romani text. 


[N the April Fortnightly will be found ‘‘ an 

historical phantasy’ by Sir John 
Marriott entitled ‘If Queen Victoria ——?’ 
‘* Had been a man ”’ is the omitted conclusion 
of that protasis, and the apodosis runs, 
Would Hanover (for the English sovereign 
would then have retained Hanover) have 
saved Germany from Prussian domination, 
and Europe from the four outbursts of war 
which were the direct outcome of that domina- 
tion? We are reminded of what Bismarck 
achieved and how he achieved it. If an 
English sovereign had been reigning in 
Hanover could he have brought off his victory 
of 1866? Again, supposing he had done so, 
would an English sovereign of Hanover in 
1933 have had the support of the British 
Government in resisting Hitler? Or would 
Hitler have hesitated on a course which 
might have involved him in war with 
Hanover backed by Great Britain? And, if 
Hitler had hesitated, would Japan have 
attacked China, or Mussolini Abyssinia, both 
in defiance of the League of Nations? It 
may be noticed that Sir John Marriott tells 
us that there are anti-Nazi Germans who 
believe that in the new Germany after the 
war—where the hegemony of Prussia must 
needs be broken down—Hanover, perhaps 
with its monarchy restored, may play an im- 
portant part. Much, as is pointed out, 
depends on how far Hanover with the German 
territories surrounding it possesses in truth a 
cultural and commercial individuality dis- 
tinct from those of its neighbours west and 
east, 


WE learn from the Genealogists’ Magazine 
for March that James Sherbrooke, 
Viscount Chewton, who was born at 
Sherbrooke, Canada, last November, is, as far 
as is known, the first heir apparent to a 
peerage to be born in one of the Dominions. 
His mother, the Countess Waldegrave, went 
to Canada with her family last July. The 
town, from which the child takes his second 
name, was named after Sir John Sherbrooke, 
Governor of Canada from 1816 to 1818. 
Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was created Viscount Sherbrooke in 1880, the 
name jin this case being taken from the Sher- 
brooke family of which, through his great- 
grandmother, he was a descendant; he had 
used it for his house in Surrey. It is said 
there is no place in England called Sher- 
brooke. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF 
WILLIAM COMBE. 


To say that scholars have for a long time 

disagreed about the parentage and 
birthplace of William Combe would be some- 
thing of an exaggeration, for few scholars 
have ever taken any interest in the almost- 
forgotten author of the various Tours of 
‘* Doctor Syntax.’’ There are still, however, 
a few people left in the world who read—or 
remember having read with pleasure—the 
versified adventures of the good parson, and 
most standard books of reference devote a 
paragraph or two to his creator. I have 
recently investigated Combe’s birth and 
parentage, and have, I believe, discovered 
certain facts hitherto unknown. In the belief 
that even a minor poet deserves an accurate, 
if brief, notice in reference works, I present 
here my findings. 

All published accounts state (erroneously, 
as I shall later show) that Combe was born 
in 1741, no day or month being mentioned. 
About his birthplace and about his father’s 
name and occupation there is either complete 
disagreement or silence. Horace Walpole 
entered in his notebook the statement that 
Combe was said to be the “son of an 
attorney.’’"! _When Combe died, in 1823, the 
obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine? 
quoted a long excerpt from the Bristol 
Observer of July 16, one sentence of which 
read: ‘‘ It was said that he was the son of a 
tradesman in London, who left him a very 
handsome fortune.’? John Camden Hotten, 
author of the first biographical sketch of any 
length,5 stated, without any documentation, 
that Combe was the son of a Bristol mer- 
chant; ; and H. R. Tedder, in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ followed Hotten as 
to the birthplace. Adding to this very con- 
siderable confusion is the further statement, 
in three contemporary accounts,’ that Combe 

1 ‘Supplement to Letters of Horace Walpole,’ 
ed. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1918-1925), ii. p. 153. 

2 Op. cit., August 1823, pp. 185-186. 

3 His introduction to ‘ Dr. Syntax’s Three 
Tours’ (n.p., n.d. (London, 1868)), p.v. 

4 Joseph Farington, ‘ Diary,’ ed. James 
Grieg (London, 1923) i, p. 169; Thomas Campbell, 
‘Life of Mrs. Siddons’ (London, 1834), i, p. 





was the nephew of Alderman William 
Alexander, who left him a sum of money—a 
statement which Hotten repeats, but which 
one ““W. P.” (probably Wyatt Papworth 
son of J. B. Papworth. one of Combe’s many 
collaborators) asserts should be changed to 
read ‘“‘the unacknowledged son of Alexan. 
der.”"5 This bit of scandal seems to have been 
suggested by a remark of the gossiping Samuel 
Rogers, that Combe was left a large sum of 
money ‘‘ by an old gentleman, who said ‘he 
ought to have been Combe’s father ’.’6 
“W. P.” insists, without documentation, 
that this was ‘an illegitimate connection 
which Combe himself avowed to his later 
friends.’’? Even this confusion is worse con- 
founded by the will of Alderman Alexander,’ 
in which, although two legatees are specific- 
ally called ‘‘ nephew,’”’ William Combe is 
called ‘‘ godson.’’ This is a tangle indeed: 
William Combe, born in Bristol or London, in 
1741, was the son, or putative son, of a trades- 
man or a merchant or an attorney, unless he 
was, perhaps, the illegitimate son, or the 
nephew, or the godson, of Alderman William 
Alexander, who left him a sum of money, 

Out of this hodge-podge of contradictions 
two items emerge upon which all commenta- 
tors are agreed: that Combe was born in 1741, 
and that he was in some way connected with 
Alderman William Alexander of London. 
With these two items in mind, a searcher in 
Somerset House has inspected the wills of all 
Combes who died between 1740 and 1780. It 
was a long search (more than twenty Combe 
wills are recorded between 1750 and 1760), but 
the searcher at last came upon the will of one 
Robert Combes, who died in October 1756, 
and who was, I believe, the father of William 
Combe the writer. The long will need not be 
quoted in full: 

In the name of God Amen I Robert Combes 
Citizen and Iron-monger of London Do Make 


40 note; and Sir Egerton Brydges, ‘ Note on 
the Suppression of Memoirs’ (Paris, 1825), p. 
92 


5 This statement appears (in an exceedingly 
ill-natured review of Hotten’s edition of the 
Tours) in ‘ N. and Q.’ 458. iii. p. 547, (1869). The 
review is continued through several issues. 

6 Samuel Rogers, ‘ Table Talk,’ ed. Alexander 
Dyce (New Southgate, 1887), pp. 114-115. 

7 See note 5. 

8 P.C.C., 408 St.° Eloy. 

9 P.C.C., 269 Glasier. The final s is a matter 
of no importance Even in legal documents I 


have found the mame spelled wifh or without: 


the final s, and with either one or two 0's, 
the spelling sometimes varying on the same 
page, as it does in this will. 
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and Declare this my last will and Testament... 
{body to be interred in the family burying 
place in the parish church at Harmondsworth) 
_,. and Whereas upon my Marriage with my 
late loving Wife Susannah Coombes by Inden- 
ture pearing the date the Eighth day of 
December which was in the year of our Lord 
Qne thousand Seven hundred and Forty and 
made between me and William Alexander of 
the first part Elizabeth Hill widow and Susan- 
nah my late wife then Susannah Hill spinster 
the only Daughter of the said Elizabeth Hill 
of the second part and Edward Haistwell 
Esquire (who is since deceased) and James 
Creed Esquire of the third part I made some 
provision for my said wife and_ the children 
of the said marriage Now I do _ hereby 
ratify and confirm the same... [There 
follow specific uests, which I sum- 
marize: to Elizabeth Hill and to her son, 
Joseph Hill; to William Alexander and to his 
wife, Mary; to the testator’s father and 
mother, Robert and Elizabeth Combes—£20 
each, To the testator’s sister, Elizabeth Barns, 
£200 in an annuity; to the testator’s sisters, 
Mary Fennil and Heaster Combes, and to his 
brothers, William, George and Philip, £50 
each. To the testator’s brothers, Richard, 
John and James, all moneys due him at his 
death. To the testator’s servant, Elizabeth 
Anderson, £500 in an annuity and certain per- 
sonal belongings] .. . All the Rest and Residue 
of my Estate . . . I Give . . . unto my Son 
William Combes to be paid to him when he 
shall attain his age of Twenty one Years first 
deducting such Expences as my Executors shall 
have been at in maintaining and _ educating 
wel . . . [Provision is then made for the 
isposal of the estate in case of the son’s death 
before he reaches twenty-one] . . . And I do 
nominate and appoint my said honoured 
Father Robert Combes and the said William 
Alexander Joint Executors . . . [The will is 
dated April 4, 1753, and was proved at London 
on Oct. 26, 1756, by William Alexander, the 
surviving executor]. 

It will be noticed at once thaf linked with 
the name of William Combe(s) are the two 
points upon which all commentators agree: 
a possible birth date of 1741 and a connection 
with one William Alexander. 

But is this the William Alexander who 
later became an Alderman? Fortunately, 
ths will mentions the first name of William 
Alexander’s wife—Mary. Proof that the 
Alderman’s wife was also named Mary would 
strengthen the chain of evidence. The 
periodicals which reported the death of the 
Alderman’s wife on Sept, 10, 1759,10 men- 
tioned her only as ‘“‘the Lady of William 
Alexander.” The will of the Alderman, who 
died in 1762, does not mention her first name ; 





10 London Magazine, September 1759, p. 508, 
=~ Gentleman’s Magazine, September 1759,. p. 











however, it speaks of the Alderman as “ of St. 
Alban, Wood Street.’? The present Rector of 
St. Alban’s, the Rev. G. Sevier Davies, has 
kindly searched the unpublished registers of 
that parish, discovering this burial entry: 
“Mary Alexander Sept. 14, 1759. 
the margin] Alderman Alexander’s wife, in 
the Minister’s vault.” 
the chances of coincidence here are negligible : 
(1) Robert Combes lived in Wood Street, as 
the marriage announcements (quoted below) 
prove; that William Alexander whom Robert 


{And in 


It seems to me that 


Combes mentions in his will (2) was married 


to a woman named Mary, and (3) was the 


appointed guardian of Robert’s son William 


Combe(s). Alderman William Alexander (1) 
was of the parish of St. Alban’s, Wood Street, 


(2) was married to a woman named Mary, 
and (3) was generally known by his contem- 
poraries to have been in some way connected 
with the writer William Combe. Even 
though ‘‘ William Combe(s) ’’ was ‘not a rare 
name in eighteenth-century London,” it is 
nearly impossible to believe that Alderman 
William Alexander was connected not only 
with the writer but also with another man 
named William Combe. The William 
Alexander mentioned in the will must, then, 
be Alderman William Alexander; and this 
Robert Combes must be the (putative) father 
of William Combe the poet, 

This will is useful because it gives the 
names of the testator’s parents, of his wife, 
and of his brothers and sisters, as well as the 
name of the son and the approximate date of 
the testator’s marriage. That marriage took 
place in December 1740, and was duly an- 
nounced in the periodicals.: The Gentleman’s 
Magazine!? named the dowry: ‘‘ Mr. Robert 
Combes, of Woodstreet, to Miss Hill, with 
£10,000.’” The London Magazines reported : 
‘‘ Mr. Coombes, a wholesale iron-monger in. 
Wood Street, to Miss Hill, a daughter of the 
late Mr. Humphry Hill, a West India 
merchant.’’ The size of the dowry proves that 
the bride’s father had been a rather pros- 
perous person; the wording of the latter 


11 A William Coombs was convicted of black- 
mail on Jan. 8, 1767 (Public Advertiser, Jan. 
12, 1767); a William Combe married one Eliza- 
beth Tassily at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
on Feb. 27, 1781 (‘Registers of St. George, 
Hanover Square,’ i. p. 320); a William Coombe 
or: Combe, warehouseman, of Cheapside, went 
bankrupt in 1807, and again in 1811 (General 
Erening Post, Feb. 17-19, 1807, and Mar. 21-24, 
1811). The name is to be found in other 
places. 

12 December, 1740, p. 622. 
13 December, 1740, p. 613. 
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announcement suggests that the father had 
not long been dead. Another search at 
Somerset House was indicated. 

Humphrey Hill, ‘‘ one of the people called 
Quakers,’’!4 died in May 1740. His will,15 
which covers eight closely written pages, 
shows him to have been a very successful man. 
His first marriage was childless, but by his 
second wife, Elizabeth Thompson, he had two 
children: Joseph and Susannah. His hold- 
ings of stocks and real estate in England and 
America were considerable. Briefly, the 
widow was left a life estate in the properties. 
At her death the estate was to be divided 
equally between the two children or their 
heirs. The wife and a friend, Edward Haist- 
well, were appointed guardians of the 
children. 

Taken together, these wills give us a 
genealogy of William Combe, naming his four 
grandparents, Robert Combes and Elizabeth 
, Humphrey Hill and Elizabeth 
Thompson; his parents, Robert Combes and 
Susannah Hill; his uncles and aunts, Joseph 
Hill, on the mother’s side, and on the father’s, 
Elizabeth Barns, Mary Fennil, and Heaster, 
Richard, William, George, John, James, and 
Philip Combes. 

It will be remembered that several 
biographical accounts mention Bristol as the 
place of Combe’s birth, though the obituary 
notice in the Bristol Observer of July 16, 1823, 
spoke of Combe as the son of a London trades- 
man. The statement that he was born in 
Bristol seems to have originated with John 
Camden Hotten in the biographical] sketch he 
wrote of Combe in 1868.16 When Robert 
Combes was married in 1740, both he and 
William Alexander were residents of Wood 
Street, London. It seemed possible, at least, 
that a child born to Combes and his wife 
might have been*baptized in the church of 
St. Alban in that street, provided, of course, 
that the parents had not moved to Bristol 
after the marriage. Again the Rev. G. S. 
Davies came to my assistance, finding in the 
St. Alban Register this entry: ‘‘ William, 
son of Robert and Susanna Combes, born 
March 25th—baptized Ap. 16, 1742.’’ Thus 
it is established that William Combe(s) was 
born in London—and that he was born, not in 
1741, but on the first day (O.S.) of 1742. 

It is easy to account for this error of a year 
in the biographical accounts. The obituaries 








14-So called in the death notice in the London 
Magazine, May, 1740, p. 249. 

15 P.C.C., 146 Browne. 

16 Referred to in note 3. 





gave no birth date. That written by Rudolph 
Ackermann in the Repository said Combe was 
eighty-two years old.1? According to The 
Times,8 he was in the ‘ 83rd year of his 
age.’’ The Liverpool Mercury!9 stated (cor. 
rectly) that he was ‘‘in the 82nd year of his 
age.’’ Hotten, who was not notably accurate, 
merely subtracted 82 from 1823, arriving at 
the date 1741. 

The last problem to be solved has to do with 
Combe’s relationship to William Alexander— 
whether the Alderman was his father, his 
godfather, or his uncle. 

The Alderman’s will seems to make it clear 
that Alexander was not Combe’s uncle. That 
document, made in April 1762 and proved in 
October of the same year, may be summarised 
as follows: the estate is carefully entailed, 
with a life estate to his spinster sister, after 
which it is to pass (1) to his nephew, Richard 
Alexander and heirs, but failing heirs (2) to 
his godson, William Combes and heirs, but 
failing heirs (3) to his late wife’s nephew, 
John Smith. An annuity of £50 is left to 
William Combes, the principal sum of £2,000 
to be paid to him at the age of twenty-four. 
That William Combe was not Alexander’s 
nephew seems obvious. The word nephew is 
clearly and specifically used to apply to two of 
the three heirs. The word godson could con- 
ceivably be used here as a euphemism for 
‘* unacknowledged son,’’ but it would hardly 
be used as a substitute for ‘‘ nephew.” 

Whether Combe was ‘‘ the unacknowledged 
son of Alexander,”’ as is stated by ‘‘ W. P.”, 
or merely the godson, as is stated by the will, 
cannot be definitely settled. The fact that the 
parents were married in December 1740 and 
that William was not born until March 1742 
proves that the child was not in gestation at 
the time of the marriage. It seems hardly 
probable, then, that Susannah Hill was 
seduced by William Alexander and ‘ married 
off’? to Robert Combes. 

The remaining possibilities are (1) that 
Alexander had a child-by the wife of Robert 
Combes some fifteen months after her 
marriage, or (2) that Alexander stood god- 
father to the first child of Robert and Susan- 
nah Combes. Of the two possibilities, the 
second seems the more reasonable. The Alder- 

17 The Repositor of Arts, Literature, 
Fashion, ete. Third Vere’, ii. (1823), p. 88. The 
publisher of this magazine, Rudolph Acker- 
mann, had been Combe’s friend and sponsor 
from about 1809 onwards. 

18 June 20, 1823. 

19 June 27, 1823. 
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man’s bequest of £2,000 to William Combe 
need not be interpreted as an admission that 
Combe was his son. In his will he mentioned 
no direct heirs. After making provision for 
his spinster sister, he left his entire estate, 
with the exception of £2,000, to his nephew, 
who was also his executor. The indications 
are strong that £2,000 did not represent the 
bulk of the estate, for, although the wording 
of the will does not make clear the total 
amount of the testator’s wealth, the fact that 
Alexander rose in the world, to become a 
Master Tallow Chandler in 1747, an alderman 
in 1753, and a colonel in the White Regiment 
in 1756,20 suggests that he was a man of sub- 
stance. The will mentions ‘‘ messuages, 
tenements,’ and ‘‘government or other 
securitys’’ in a way which suggests a con- 
siderable estate. If Combe had been Alexan- 
der’s son, it seems probable that the bulk of 
the estate would have been left to him instead 
of to a nephew. On the other hand, that a 
well-to-do widower with no direct heirs should 
leave a portion of his estate to his godson, 
whose education he had supervised, whose 
guardian he had been, whose father he had 
long known, is not surprising. Alexander 
had joined with the father in the original 
marriage indenture in 1740; the first child 
had been given Alexander’s name; Alexander 
had been appointed his guardian; Alexander 
left him a respectable sum at his death. In 
the absence of other evidence, it seems 
probable that William Combe was the son of 
Robert Combes and only the godson of 
William Alexander. 

As the second century after the birth of 
Combe draws to a close, his notices in works 
of reference grow shorter. He has shrunk in 
stature from nearly a column in the eleventh 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ to 
half a column in the fourteenth. In the 
seventeenth, he may merit only a line. But 
that line might at least be accurate. 


FRANZ MONTGOMERY. 
University of Minnesota. 


THOMAS COXETER THE YOUNGER 
TO DR. JOHNSON. 


ALTHOUGH we have to-day a great many 
of Dr. Johnson’s letters, the number. of 
thpse written to him which have survived is 








Seg Alfred B. Beaven, ‘The Aldermen of the 
City of London’ (London, 1913), ii. p. 131. 








comparatively small. Consequently, the dis- 
covery of an unpublished, letter to Johnson is 
of some importance. One has recently been 
found in a bundle of papers belonging to Mrs. 
Thrale-Piozzi, and is here printed for the first 
time. It gives additional details about one 
of Johnson’s many kind benefactions, of 
which his printed correspondence has already 
provided some information. 

During -his early years of privation in 
London Johnson had been friendly with the 
literary antiquary and writer, Thomas 
Coxeter (1689-1747). Having liked the man, 
Johnson easily transferred his interest to the 
Coxeter children. Thus John Nichols records 
that after the father’s death from fever in 
1747, Johnson assisted his “‘ orphan daugh- 
ter ’’2 and we know also that he befriended 
his weak and sickly son. In 1771 the latter 
enlisted for active service in India; then at 
the prospect of the long voyage and danger on 
another continent, he changed his mind. 
Sometime in March of this year Johnson 
wrote about his case to his friend, Henry 
Thrale, Member of Parliament for the 
Borough : — 


In the Shrewsbury, an East India ship, com- 
manded by Captain Jones, there is one Thomas 
Coxeter, who lately enlisted as a soldier in 
the Company’s service. He repents of his 
adventure, and has written to his sister, who 
brings this letter, to procure him his discharge. 
He is the son of a gentleman, who was once 
my friend; and the boy was himself a favourite 
with my wife. I shall therefore think it a 
great favour, if you will be pleased to use your 
influence with Sir George Colebrook, that he 
may be discharged. The request is not great; 
for he is slight and feeble, and worth nothing 
but to those who value him for some other 
merit than his own. 


Evidently Thrale’s influence was successful 
in securing the young man’s discharge, for the 
next month Johnson received the following 
1 Johnson evidently did mot save many [etters 
which he received, and just before his death 
in the antumn of 1784 he burned some that 
had survived, including a number from his 
mother (Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ ed. G. B. 
Hill, revised by L. F. Powell, Oxford, 1934, iv. 
105). A fairly long series from Mrs. Thrale 
did survive the holocaust (now in the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, England), but 
few others, unless they had been preserved by 
friends. 

2 J. Nichols, ‘Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ London 1812, ii. 512-13. 
See also Gentleman’s Magazine li. (April, 1781) 
pp. 173-4. 

3 ‘Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.’ ed. G. 
B. Hill, Oxford, 1892, i. pp. 169-70. 
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book hand, and addressed on the back ‘‘ To 
letter. Written in a beautiful, clear, copy- 
Dr Johnson ’’, it bears no sign of a postmark, 
and was undoubtedly delivered by hand, 
either before or after a possible visit to the 
great man, 
April 23 1771 
Sir 
I Hope you will Excuse my not waiting 
. On you Before But could not sell my Things 
To get me a Coat and waistcoat and was 
obliged At Last to sell them for five shillings 
and Threepence. Which would not do Till I 
Had a Little work To raise some more to it. 
. I Return you Sir my Sincere thanks for the 
Favour you Have been Pleased to Bestow 
, on 60 unworthy a Person And Hope I Have 
now seen my folly in Disobliging my friends 
And Hope if it Please god to settle me in 
Business I shall once more regain my 
Friends by a Due Application to it, And 
above all the Esteem of you Kind Sir which 
has saved Me from the Brink of Ruin And 
made Me in Duty Bound ever to pray for 
so worthy A Benefactor And tg acknowledge 
myself your most Humble and obliged 
Servant To Command, 
Thomas Coxeter4 


Concerning the later relations of Johnson 
and young Coxeter we know little, except that 
in December, 1776, Johnson solicited the aid 
of Dr. Percy to get the young man admitted to 
the Middlesex Hospital, where ‘‘ disease and 
want ’’ had driven him.5 After that there is 
no clue to what happened. Yet at least this 
letter, which was saved by the Tlirales, gives 
us further insight into Johnson’s kindness to 
the poor and needy. 

James L. Ciirrorp. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


ICHAELMAS GOOSE.—Jane Austen, 
writing on 12 Oct. 1813 (p. 346 of my 
edition of the ‘ Letters’), says: ‘‘I dined 
upon Goose yesterday, which I hope will 
secure a good Sale of my 2d. Edition.’’ In my 
note I gave evidence that to eat goose on St. 
Michael’s Day was lucky; but I added ‘‘ the 
day is not right.”” I should have looked 
closer; 11 Oct. is Old Michaelmas, and the 
Vicar of Godmersham (where Edward Austen 
then lived) tells me that in Kent ‘‘ Michael- 
mas’’ still often means 11 October. 


R. W. CHAPMAN. 





4 The criginal letter is now in my possession. 
5 ‘ Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.’, i. p. 
$14, 








ILTON’S USE OF PHINEAS 
FLETCHER’S ‘PURPLE ISLAND.’ 
—Although the noting of Milton’s ‘“ verbal 
echoes ’’ from the poetry of the minor Eliza- 
bethan poets has kept many scholars busy 
during their lifetime, it is perhaps useful to 
record these borrowings of the great poet if 
only to demonstrate the inexhaustibility of 
the wellspring of his learning. 

In reading through Phineas Fletcher's 
‘The Purple Island’ it is impossible to over- 
look two passages which immediately call to 
mind lines of Milton. The first is a personi- 
fication of Laughter and Care: 

Here sportfull ‘Laughter dwells, here ever 

sitting 

Defies all lumpish griefs and wrinkled Care. 
This would certainly appear to be the original 
of the famous couplet Il. 31-32 of ‘L’ Allegro’ 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides 
And Laughter holding both his sides.2 
The second is Fletcher’s line: 

To-morrow shall ye feast in pastures new.2 
which may have been the immediate source of 
Milton’s concluding line of ‘ Lycidas,’ 
although it must be remembered in this con- 
nection that the idea was also expressed by 
Mantuan in the closing words of his Eclogue 
nine: 

Candide, coge pecus melioraque pascere quaere.d 
Here is enough evidence to demonstrate that 
Milton had been much impressed by Phineas 
Fletcher’s long Elizabethan allegory, 

Sara RutH Watson. 
Graduate School, Western Reserve U.,, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


‘TJAMLET’: ‘“ PAJOCK.’’—On Hamlet, 
IIT, ii. 272.—Recently reading the Fw- 

ness Variorum edition on the troublesome 
reading ‘‘ pajock’’, which Hamlet  substi- 
tutes for ‘‘ ass’’ in the rhyme 

For thou dost know, O Damon dear, 

This realm dismantled was, 

Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 

A very, very—pajock. 
I was struck by the fact that no commentator 
is recorded as pointing out an added defence 
of the rightness of the interpretation “ pea- 





1 Fletcher, Phineas: ‘ Poems,’ Grosart ed. 
(1869), iv. canto iv. stanza 13. 


2 Fletcher, Phineas: op. cit., canto vi., stanza 


A 

3 W. P. Mustard in his edition of the 
‘ Eclogues of Mantuan ’ (Baltimore, 1911) noted 
this similarity of Milton’s line to that of the 
Latin poet. 
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cock ’’; that this is the bird of Juno. He is 
an inferior successor to Jove, even more in- 
ferior than the Queen. Succeeding her hus- 
band, the King is ruling through his mar- 
riage to the Queen, not by right, and in this 
sense is her creature, and an inhuman one! 


T. O. Massorr. 


.D, 1588.—A quaint entry in the register 

of Bradford Saint Clare, Suffolk; reveals 
the anxiety of our forefathers during the 
Spanish Armada threat, now repeating itself 
at the hands of the Hun. 

1588. Robte bragge the son of Robert was 
baptised the 2ist of Julye at Munkes bradfield 
ther beinge a Publyke fast by reason of the 
spanyshe invasion and unseasonableness of the 
wether at which Tyme god scatered the 
spanyshe flete uppon the seas and made the 
sea a grave unto manye of them and caused 
sea and wynde to fyght for us and oure quene 
and so saved her and us owte of ther bloddy 
hands for which his mame be for ever and ever 
praysed of us. 

CuirrrorD C. WooLiarp. 


“MOVERNOR.’’? — Under this word 
‘N.E.D.’ § 7b reads “ Applied by 
young men to their fathers,’’ and the first 
reference dates 1827. In 1832 Mark Pat- 
tison’s father signed himself ‘‘ Always, I 
trust, your affectionate Governor’? (‘ Mem- 
oirs,’ 110). § 7c reads ‘‘ Used as a vulgar 
form of address to a man,’’ and the only 
reference dates 1866. Charles Lamb had 
written 
the insulting appellation with which a black- 
guard, not in anger, but in perfect goodwill 
salutes your second rate gentry, persons a little 
above his own cut. It is a word of approxima- 
tion, A friend of mime will be melancholy a 
great while after, from being saluted with it. 


Unluckily I have not the reference. 
Ricuarp Hussey. 


RRASED WRITING REVEALED BY 

ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT (See clvii. 1 
sv. “ Memorabilia ’).—The editorial remarks, 
at the above reference, concerning an article 
by Mr. Leonard V. Dodds, in the Antiquary, 


for June, 1929, remind me of two interesting 


notes on the subject by Dr. L. Bendikson, in 
The Libnary Journal (New York) for Sept. 
15, 1934, and January 1, 1936, respectively. 
Dr. Bendikson was then in charge of photo- 
o reproductions at the Huntington 

brary, San Marino, California, near Los 
Angeles. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 





Readers’ Queries. 


LLEGITIMACY AND PARISH REGIS- 
TERS.—I have before me an entry in a 
parish register, of early nineteenth-century 
date, in which the parson has entered the 
baptism of a baseborn child, adding the 
marginal note ‘‘ this woman’s husband left 
her two years ago, and she has not seen him 
since nor knows where he is.’’ Would not the 
fact that there was no evidence that the hus- 
band was dead, and no repudiation of the 
child by him, render it legitimate, and the 
entry of ‘‘baseborn’’ irregular? Further, 
when a child is legitimated by the marriage of 
the parents is any correction made in the 
record of baptism, in which the surname 
would be that of the unmarried mother ? 


P. D. M. 


LD CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘N. AND Q.’— 
Can any of your present readers help me 
to identify the following contributors to 
earlier series ? 
B. B. (1 8. v. 233—1852). 
0. L. Chambers (2 8S. vii. 216 — 1859). 
Chr, Cooke (5 8. iv. 186 — 1875). 
T. C. Noble (7 S. iv. 403—1887). 
The particulars I require are full names, a 
brief description, and the dates of birth and 
death, so far as they can be supplied. 
Aveyn Lyett READE. 
we House, Blundellsands, nr. Liver- 
pool. 


‘“NTEW INVENTION” AS A PLACE 

NAME.—There is a mining village in 
the vicinity of Willenhall, Staffordshire, 
called New Invention, and the natural in- 
ference is that it derives its distinctive 


, appellation from one of the many inventions 


of a mechanical nature with which that great 
lock- and safe-making locality is associated. 
The local historian, F. W. Hackwood, how- 
ever, in his ‘ Annals of Willenhall,’ 1908, 
ascribes the origin of the name to an entirely 
different source. He says (pp. 180, 181): 


New Invention is a place-name which origin- 
ated not from any connection with local 
industries, as one might be led to expect, but 
from nothing more serious than a nickname of 
derision. The tradition is that many years 
ago an inhabitant from the centre of the town 
was strolling out that way when he was thus 
accosted by an acquaintance living in one of 
the few cottages which then comprised the 
neighbourhood, and who was standing on his 
own doorstep to enjoy the cool of the evening: 
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I say, Bill, hast seen my new invention? ” 


“No, lad; what is it.” “ That’s it!” said the 
self-satisfied householder, pointing up to a 
hawthorn bush which was pushed out of the 
pes of his chimney. “ That’s it; it stopped our 
o’d chimly smokin’, I can tell thee.” And ever 
after the locality which this worthy honoured 
with ‘his ingenious presence was slyly dubbed 
by his neighbours the ‘“‘ New Invention ” by 
which name it afterwards became generally 
known. 

It seems as if this story must be received 
with considerable reserve, as the village in 
question is not the only New Invention. The 
place-name occurs also in the neighbourhood 
of Clun, Shropshire, and there may be other 
instances. Can any readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
suggest a more likely derivation? The Shrop- 
shire place of the name is situated in a purely 
agricultural district. 


G. S. Hewrns. 
Oxhill, Warwick. 


VALENTIN E’S DAY ABROAD.—It will 

‘be remembered that Parson Woodforde used 
to bestow as much as three or five shillings (a 
penny apiece) on children who came round on 
St. Valentine’s Day, Does anyone know of 
similar ways of celebrating the day in other 
European countries in the eighteenth century 
or later? 


R. E. F. 


FE BURROWBRIDGE ‘ MUMP.’’— 

Near the Somerset village of Curry Rivel, 
on the road from Langport to Taunton, is the 
estate of Burton Pynsent, bequeathed to and 
occupied by William Pitt the first Earl of 
Chatham. He built in the grounds a column; 
and Dom Erue.sert Horne, President of the 
Somerset Archaeological Society, thinks he is 


very possibly responsible for the ruined 
“church”? on the hill at Burrowbridge, 
known as ‘‘the Mump.’” Such sham 


‘“‘ruins’’ were fashionable then—and the 
“‘church’’ is in evidence in the view from 
Burton Pynsent. Is there any evidence, in 
letters of the time, that Pitt did actually 
build these ruins as a landscape ornament to 
his estate, which he inherited in 1754, the 
place being sold on Lady Chatham’s death in 
1803 ? 


(Rev.) B. G. Ricures. 


Baltonsborough Vicarage, Glastonbury, Som. 


DMUND SPENSER AND ALTON, 
HANTS. — Under this caption the 
Morning Post of 23 July 1935 printed a letter 
from P. Morley Horder of East Meon, Hants. 
The writer stated that on a first visit to Alton 
‘* years ago ’”’ a little Elizabethan house there 








— 


bore a tablet over its door stating that 
Edmund Spenser lived there in 1590. {It js 
elsewhere—by Aubrey, I think—stated that 
the poet found the sweet air of Alton favour. 
able to his Muse. 

The writer of the letter mentioned above 
gathered, about the time of writing, that 
house and tablet were about to go and pleaded 
for a reprieve of the house ‘‘ until at least the 
mystery of the tablet is cleared up.”’ 

Can any Spenserian add something to our 
knowledge in respect of these matters ? 


W. H. We pty. 


HORPE’S SALE CATALOGUE, 1836: 
ITEM 1034.—In his critical edition of 
Massinger’s ‘The City-Madam,’ Professor 
Rudolf Kirk gives an account of the anony- 
mous adaptation of this play called ‘ The 
Cure of Pride.’ He traces it from F. G. 
Waldron to Richard Heber, at whose sale it 
passed on Wednesday, Feb. 17, 1836, to 
‘Thorpe ’’ (according to annotated copies of 
the Heber sale catalogue) for 6d. At this 
point there is a blank in the history of the 
MS. until the nineteenth century, when 
F. W. Cosens owned it. This gap may now be 
partly filled by an entry in the 1836 sale cata- 
logue of Thomas Thorpe. Item 1012 is “ The 
Cure of pride, or every one in their way, a 
comedy altered from Massinger’s City 
Madam. 4to. 5/-.” 

Can any reader give the location of item 
1034 in this same catalogue? ‘‘ Poems, Songs, 
Sonnets, Epigrams, Elegies, Epitaphs, 
Satires, Etc., mostly written, in 4to, (1630) 
£3/3/-.’’ It is described as containing poems 
by F. Wyrley, Hen. Blount, Richard Clarke, 
Dr. King, Herrick, Quarles, etc. One item 
is a poem to the memory of Fletcher by John 
Ford; another, a poem by Philip Massinger 
on the birthday of Prince Charles. 

J. G. M. 


UTOMATA IN THE EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY.—I should be glad of any 
references to descriptions of these in news- 
papers, diaries or letters. They were figures 
which purported to answer, and even to pro- 
pound, queries. I suppose they were mostly 
exhibited at fairs, but some notices of them 
seem to imply that they were set up péer- 
manently in shops or booths, and were not 
itinerant. ys 
| ime © 


AUTHORS OF PLAYS WANTED.—Who 
wrote the following plays: ‘ Incle and 
Yarico’; ‘ School for Wives’ (is this a trans 
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lation of the ‘ Ecole des Femmes ’) ; Modern 
Antiques’; ‘The Farmhouse’; ‘Grief a Ja 
mode’; ‘The Agreeable Surprise’; ‘ Harle- 
quin Foundling ’? 

M. B. E. H. 


TWOOD’S MACHINE.—George Atwood 
(1746-1807), F.R.S., a distinguished 
mathematician, has his place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
He was the inventor of Atwood’s machine. 
What was this and what purpose did it serve ? 


’ L. R. 


AMOUS BIRTHPLACES: CONTRA- 
DICTORY STATEMENTS.—I have be- 
fore me two pairs of contradictory printed 
statements regarding reputed *birthplaces of 
notable figures. Samuel Lewis, in ‘A 
Topographical Dictionary’ published circa 
1831 asserts that Catherine Parr was born at 
Greens Norton in Northamptonshire. An 
advertisement of Kendal (Westmorland) 
asserts, however, that Kendal was ‘‘ Queen 
Katherine Parr’s birthplace, 1513” (pre- 
sumably at Kendal Castle). 
The other example relates to R. D. Black- 


‘more, author of ‘Lorna Doone.’ The claim of 


the Great Western Railway is at Bruton, 
Somerset, while the Oxford City Omnibus 
people say he first saw the light at Longworth, 
a village near Oxford. 

Which of these conflicting assertions are 
correct? Beachampton Hall, near Stony 
Stratford, a few miles south of Greens Norton, 
was the home of Katherine Parr after the 
death of Henry VIII, a fact which may, I 
suggest, furnish some slight earlier association 
with this district in the life of that Tudor 
consort. What are the facts? 


A. B. ANDERSON. 


RCHITECTS OF EUROPEAN BUILD- 
INGS IN INDIA.—Who are the princi- 
pal architects who have designed Government 
buildings, residences, churches and other 
edifices for Europeans in India? I should be 
glad to know whether there are any European 
buildings of any kind in India which are con- 
sidered to have any architectural merit. 


E. D. 
[}SBON WINE.—Was this an ordinary 


wine for general use, or a medicinal wine ? 
If the latter, for what troubles was it deemed 
aremedy? Was it a red wine, and was it 
actually produced in the neighbourhood of 
Lisbon ? 
H. B. 








~ Replies. 


‘‘ HUNDRED HOUSES.’’ 


(clxxx. 187). 


HE Hundred House, as far as I know, was 
a particular house in a Hundred, which 
is still a division of a county and shire. The 
‘Concise Oxford English Dictionary,’ 1919, 
gives under ‘ Hundred,’ ‘‘ subdivision of a 
county or shire, having its own court ’”’; and 
Webster, 1853, ‘‘ In England a court held for 
all the inhabitants of a hundred. Black- 
stone.’’ I have only vols. i. and ii. of Black- 
stone (1766 and 67) and am unable to give 
further. 

The Hundred House in the past was used 
for various purposes—as a convenient place 
for public meetings of magistrates, and other 
persons connected ‘with the law and order of 
the Hundred, and, I feel sure, at times, for 
inquests. 

Some of these buildings became inns or 
public houses, and they generally had one 
fair-sized room, in later times used for meet- 
ings which could be held on licensed premises, 
such as those of Friendly Society dinners, etc. 

Shropshire has about twenty Hundreds, 
with subdivisions, so there could not be many 
Hundred Houses, 

Up to thirty years ago, I was frequently in 
Corvedale, as I had friends and relations 
residing in various parts of the area. At 
times I lunched at the Crown Inn, Munslow. 
It is curious that I cannot remember that it 
was also called the Hundred House, but it 
most likely was, as it is in the lower division 
of Munslow Hundred. In Kelly of 1913 and 
1934 it is given as ‘‘ Crown P.H.’’ and does 
not appear in the three named ‘‘ Hundred 
Houses ’’ in 1913, or the two in 1934. Muns- 
low is on the main road Ludlow to Wenlock, 
74 miles from the Craven Arms Railway 
Junction. 4 

The Hundred House mentioned at ante p. 
187 is not in the parish of Norton, but in the 
parish of Stockton, 5} miles from Shifnal; 
there it belongs to the ‘‘ People’s Refreshment 
House Association Ltd. ’’ (names manager). 

Hundred Court House Inn. (Note the words 
‘** Court House.’’) This is in Kelly, 1913. In 
1934 it is given as ‘‘ Hundred House Hotel,’’ 
same owners. Kelly, 1913, gives it as in the 
parish of Oldbury —1 mile S. from Bridg- 
north; ‘‘ Hundred House, P.H.’’ This does 
not appear in 1934. Oldbury is in the 
Hundred of Stottesdon, Chelmarsh Division ; 
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why the name of the inn I do not know, unless 
it was originally the Hundred House of Stot- 
tesdon Division for that part. I have before 
me the vellum bound book in which one of my 
grandmother’s relations kept her receipts for 
church rate, highway and other rates; as also 
recipes for making home-made wine, and 
various things just 100 years ago. My great- 
uncle was coroner for Stottesdon Hundred at 
that time and from a much earlier date, and 
quite likely, if there was no real Hundred 
House Inn, to have named. it so. 

In Kelly, 1913, there is ‘‘ Hundred House 
inn,’’ Clunbury, Aston-on-Clun; the same 
appears in 1934. It belongs to the People’s 
R.H.A. This place is in the Stow division of 
Purslow Hundred. I was accustomed to call 
at the inn when driven from Craven Arms to 
Clun, which place I often visited when stay- 
ing for short periods—over forty years ago— 
with my friend the Warden of the Hospital of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, which was 
founded by Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton in 1614. My friend was also chaplain, 
living in thé old warden’s house. It was in- 
teresting to see the old men file in for evening 
chapel in their gowns of the above period. 

If times were normal, I could, no doubt, 
obtain more re the above houses, as one of my 
nephews had been for many years the 
assistant-secretary of the People’s R.H.A. in 
Regent Street, London, the head office—of 
which the lately retired Bishop of London was 
chairman, and may be now. A friend of 
mine, a retired regular officer, disabled in 
Great War — now on active service again — 
about six years ago commenced a list of all the 
ancient and modern inns, public houses and 
taverns in London and elsewhere, an immense 
labour which he had not completed when he 
offered for active service and was accepted. 
This list would give, I think, all Hundred 
‘House inns, etc. 

The following notes are from my Direc- 
tories: There is no Hundred House given in 
the following counties (the dates are the years 
of the Directories): Kelly: Herefordshire, 
1913; Bucks, 1903; Northants, 1924; Oxon., 
1924; Leicestershire, 1916; Rutland also; 
Surrey, 1930; Warwickshire, 1924; and 
Birmingham—in the Hundred of Hemling- 
ford, 1845. In this there was not one in 
Warwickshire, and I think not in Stafford- 
shire, but there is no index of inns for that 
shire. 

I believe Mr. Atan B. ANDERSON is right in 
thinking that the Hundred House inns are 
likely only in the West Midlands; as far as I 
know never likely to be in a town. As the 











above Directories show, they are fairly spread 
over part of England, except the No 
N.W., and 8. and 8.W. I am glad the sub 
ject has been raised, as it is useful to list guch 
a matter now, especially as I have not hea 
it considered in past years. I do not knoy 
if ‘‘ Hundred House’? appears in the 
‘O.E.D.’ or its Supplement, and I am unable 
to leave my house to get to local public 
library. ‘ 
HERBERT Soutuam, 


ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS (clxxx. 136, 177, 211).—Spar. 
rows Herne Trust.—This was established in 
1711 by the 10 Anne, cap.7 (an. Act for repair. 
ing the high-way between a certain place 
called Kilburn Bridge, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, and Sparrows-Herne, in the County 
of Hertford), and a curious memento exists 
to-day in the form of an iron post, inscribed 
Sparrows Herne Trust, in a wall facing the 
Wheatsheaf at the foot of Watford High 
Street, Sparrows Herne is the steep hill by 
which the roads falls: at the northern end of 
Bushey. Until recently the hill was the more 
dangerous because of a nasty twist at the 
bottom. Descent on top of the early motor 
buses was rather a trying experience, and it 
must have have been. worse for the coaches. 
The Wades Mill Act of 1663.—It is, of 
course, well known that this (the 15 Charles 
II cap. 1) was the first Turnpike Act. What 
is not known, however, is that in 1390 pavage 
was granted for three years for the road from 
Wadesmill to Braughing and Buntingford— 
Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 13 Rich, II, 
p. 204. In principle the methods were the 
same: certain responsible persons were de 
puted to get on with the job and to collect 
tolls from traffic. Under the mediaeval pavage 
writs and Acts, however, the tolls were usually 
levied on carts and goods, not on horsemen or 
cattle, Under the pavage writs and Acts bars 
were sometimes set up—Potter’s Bar, near 
Hatfield, is said to have originated in 4 
pavage writ—but exactly how the tolls were 
collected is hard to discover, though we know 
that the collectors were frequently had up for 
defalcations and that the accounts were 
audited. A problem is what form of receipt 
—if any—was given. Wade’s Mill (whence 
the village derives its name) is still there, 
but now out of commission and standing for 
lorn and grief-worn beside the Ribb. _ : 
London Turnpikes.—Two exist (or did until 
the war broke out), the one in College , 
Dulwich ; and the other in Abbey Lane, West 
Ham. Tolls are (or were) collected and 
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tickets given as receipts. 
private property. 

Freeing the Roads and Bridges.—A few 
gates were removed from the roads about 
Central London in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, but the great clearance 
came in 1864-65, when 55 miles of road 
were freed on the north side of the Thames 
and 108 miles on the south, the roads then 
passing from the care of commissions 
and trusts to that of the parish authori- 
ties. Shortly afterwards Kew, Kingston, 
Hampton Court, Walton, and Staines 
bridges on the Thames, and the Chingford 
and Tottenham Mills bridges on the Lea were 
freed from toll, owing to an agitation in 1868 
for devoting to these purposes a portion of the 
Coal and Wine Duties of the Corporation of 
London, which were about to be renewed. The 
folk of the districts named maintained that 
as they had to pay the duties they were 
entitled to get a bit out of them. In 1868 the 
Corporation bought Southwark Bridge and 
abolished the tolls, London and Blackfriars 
Bridges were already free. In 1877 the Board 
of Works obtained the Metropolis Toll Bridges 
Act for the purchasing and freeing of Water- 
loo, Lambeth, Vauxhall, Chelsea, the Albert, 
Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney, and Ham- 
mersmith Bridges. The whole lot were bought 
in’ 1879-80 for £1,233,000. 

Pavage and Portage.—Readets interested 
in mediaeval methods of bridge and highway 
maintenance will find some little-known in- 
formation embodied in a series of articles 
called ‘Transport in London, from early 
times to the L.P.T.B.’, written by the under- 
signed for the Railway Service Journal in 
1935. 


Both roads are 


CHARLES WHITE. 
5, Airedale Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 


I have recently been privileged to see the 
origina] general annual statement of income 
and expenditure in connection with the. Bices- 
ter and Aylesbury turnpike road for the year 
ended 31 Dec, 1862. Among the interesting 
items appear: revenue received from tolls 
£728; contributions from parishes £112 4s. ; 
and repairs of county bridges £9. On the pay- 
ments side are materials for repairs and 
cartage £255 18s. 10d. ; manual labour £110; 
allowances to parishes for repairing their own 
roads £83; tradesmen’s bills £65 0s. 7d. ; 
salaries: treasurer £20, clerk £25, surveyor 
£40. The interest on debt amounted to £165. 

The subject of toll-gates all over Britain 
has been well treated of in an exhaustive work 
entitled ‘Turnpikes and Toll Bars’ (two 





volumes), by Mark Searle, published some 
years ago, but limited to 500 sets. I was once 
the fortunate possessor of one set, which I 
obtained Gusadionl, but subsequently made 
a present of it to a relative. John Dunkin, 
in his ‘ History and Antiquities of Bicester ’ 
(1816), p. 14, states that an Act of Parlia- 
ment 10 George III, 1770, enabled trustees 
to borrow money for repairing and widening 
the Bicester and Aylesbury road and to erect 
gates and receive moderate tolls for liquida- 
tion of such sums for term of twenty-one years 
—successive Acts, 1791 and 1813. 

I can remember having observed, until 
fairly recent times, what were, apparently, 
the original milestones erected by the Metro- 
politan Turnpike Trusts. One, for example, 
stood just outside Lowther House, in Ken- 
sington Gore, inscribed ‘‘ Hyde Park Corner 
1 mile, Hounslow 9 miles.’’ Another stood 
outside Malvern House in Holland Park 
Avenue, giving the distances to London 
(Marble Arch) and Uxbridge, Others north 
of the Thames I remember near railings en- 
closing Finsbury Park in Seven Sisters Road, 
showing the measurements from Portland 
Place and Tottenham respectively. Others 
occurred along Edgware and Harrow Roads, 
and along Whitechapel and Bow Roads, indi- 
cating distances between Whitechapel Church 
and Stratford on the eastern counties exit. 

All these iron ‘‘ stones ’’ were of the con- 
ventional vertical-triangular type, s0 usual 
on trunk highways. I rather think the Low- 
ther House ‘ stone ’’ must have been replaced 
by a shallower one some years later, for when 
I last saw it the angle did not jut into the 
pavement so far as hitherto. 

On the Surrey side the heavy stone block 
pattern, with reckonings from the Standard, 
Cornhill, in roman numerals, were met with 
along the early stages of the Brighton road ; 
but those along Old Kent Road denoting dis- 
tances between Dartford and London Bridge 
on the old coach route to Dover were diminu- 
tive in size and had square’ iron plates 
attached facing the street, upon which thé 
distances were displayed. 

It would appear likely that at present these 
old travel indicators may have been removed 
for the duration of the war. If so, I hope they 
will reappear in happier times. 

The former positions of turnpike gates in 
the immediate environs of the metropolis have 
been indicated to some extent by statements 
occurring in the surveys of London, north and 
south of the Thames, by Sir Walter Besant. 
One stood at the junction of Kennington Road 
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(Christ Church), barring the new road (West- | until 1825. Horace Walpole, in a letter to the 


minster Bridge Road), which gave tickets serv- 
ing for admittance to all other gates of the 
same trust. Marsh Gate was in Lower Marsh, 
Lambeth. That at Vauxhall Cross com- 
manded the road to Wandsworth. An old 
turnpike gate is also recorded as having barred 
Newington Causeway from the site of Tarn’s 
furnishing establishment to the London Road, 
and here, about 50 ft. south of the turnpike, 
was an entrance, under a large gateway to 
the private road from Lambeth to Greenwich, 
always used by the King of England, says 
Maitland, since the erection of the Royal 
Palace at Greenwich. 

The Gibraltar Gate, standing at the junc- 
tion of Abinger and Princes Roads with High 
Street, Deptford, was removed in October, 
1865. On Oct. 31 in the same year, New 
Cross Gate, which stood at the junction of 
Queens Road, Old Peckham Lane, and New 
Cross Road, was taken down at midnight by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The turn- 

ike gate across the road near Tyburn gallows 
PMaxble Arch) remained only until 1825. It 
was a double turnpike, with gates on both the 
Edgware and Uxbridge Roads. It is indicated 
on Rocque’s map (1748). 

An illustration depicting Islington circa 
1838 shows the toll-gate near the Angel, and 
another the turnpike at Hyde Park Corner 
in 1810, referred to as the entrance to London 
until 1825, when the turnpike was removed. 

A turnpike on the Greenwich-W oolwich road 
stood at the corner of Woolwich Lower Road, 
Charlton Lane, and Albion Road, Woelwich, 
as indicated upon a map of London in 1898, 
produced at Stanford’s geographical establish- 
ment, London. Facng the site now occupied 
by the Adelaide Tavern, Chalk Farm, was 
once a toll-house and gate. Mile End toll-bar, 
Mile End Road, was exactly 1 mile from Ald- 
gate on the eastern counties road, ‘“‘ The old 
Hornsey toll-bar . . . with a chevaux-de-frise 
in the upper rail” figures in Ainsworth’s 
historical novel ‘ Rookwood,’ but it is not 
confirmed by Besant. 

Spanning the Blackfriars Road, formerly 
known as Surrey Street, at a point opposite 
the Surrey Theatre, a turnpike gate is re- 
ported to have stood, by Besant. 

During a riot in 1780 the toll-house on old 
Blackfriars Bridge was burnt down. The 
bridge was thereafter bought by the Govern- 
ment and freed from toll. 

When the Millwall Docks were built in the 
centre of the Isle of Dogs, the last of the turn- 
pike gates in that area were swept away. A 
turnpike existed at Ebury Bridge, Pimlico, 








Rev. William Mason, from Strawberry Hill, 
June 9, 1780, refers to meeting two of Lon 
Hertford’s sons, who ‘‘came in from the 
bridge at Blackfriars, where they had seep 
the toll-houses plundered and _ burnt”. 
Gregory informs us in ‘The Story of the 
Road ’, p. 183, that the metropolitan district 
was relieved of the last of its toll-gates in 
1872. Although public roads are now free, it 
is curious to note that certain private 
thoroughfares in England still exact tolls. 
The only one still surviving in the London 
district is at College Road, Dulwich. 

It is sufficiently evident that certain road 
and bridge tolls were levied during the middle 
ages, long prior to the introduction of the 
turnpike system, as witness that at Knights 
bridge, referred to by E. Jervoise (‘ Ancient 
Bridges of Mid and Eastern England ’). 

It would be interesting to determine to 
what extent, if any, the maintenance of 
bridges and collection of bridge tolls, was 
linked with the General Turnpike Trust 
Control. Or was this department the business 
of bridge trustees or some other body ? 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 


N AMERICAN PAMPHLET: ELBERT 
HUBBARD (clxxx. 205).—I am sur- 
prised that Senex and his friends were un- 
familiar with Elbert Hubbard’s _ little 
pamphlet, as even in England I had thought 
the expression ‘‘to carry a message to 
Garcia ’’ was almost proverbial. I have 
heard it used among business men, in the 
sense: to get on with a job without asking 
fool questions. It is, however, to the 
‘* Business executive ’’ that Elbert Hubbard 
chiefly appeals, and his ‘ Little Journeys to 
the Homes of the Great’ are a sort of 
‘* potted ’’ guide to culture, so that ignorance 
among the scholarly is perhaps understand- 
able. While there is a great deal of truth in 
‘A Message to Garcia’ and similar writings, 
I feel that underlying the admirable senti- 
ments there is much of that ‘‘ paternalism 
which is so repugnant to free men. 

Elbert Hubbard himself and his work are 
interesting, however, and a few notes may 
be thought worthy of record. 

According to his own account (‘ The Book of 
the Roycrofters’ East Aurora, 1923), Elbert 
Hubbard was born in Illinois, June 19, 1856, 
the son of a country doctor, and, leaving 
school at fifteen, he graduated at, the 
‘“‘ University of Hard Knocks.’’ His gocial 
experiment, the settlement of the “ Roy 
crofters’’ at East Aurora, was really ‘acci- 
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dental. Failing to find a market for his 
writings, he started a magazine, the Philis- 
tine, which he printed on a press purchased 
cheaply from a bankrupt firm. Then, as he 
says: 

I decided to run The Philistine magazine 
for a year—to keep faith with the misguided 
and hopeful parties who had subscribed—and 
then quit. To fill in the time we printed a 
book; we printed it like a William Morris 
hook—printed it just as well as we could. It 
was cold in the old barn where we first set 
up The Philistine, so I built a little building 
like an old English chapel right alongside of 
my house. ‘There was one basement and a 
room upstairs. I wanted it to be comfortable 
and pretty, and so we furnished our little shop 
eonily. We had four girls and three boys 
working for us then. The shop was mever 
locked, and the boys and girls used to come 
around evenings. It was really more pleasant 
than at home. I brought over a shelf of books 
from the library. Then I brought the piano, 
because the youngsters wanted to dance. The 
girls brought flowers and birds, and the boys 
put up curtains at the windows. We were 
having a lot of fun, with new subscriptions 
coming in almost every day, and once in awhile 
an order for a book, 

The place got too small when we began to 
bind books, so we built a wing on one side; 
then a wing on the other side. To keep the 
three carpenters busy who had been building 
the wings, I set them to making furniture for 
the place. They made the furniture as good 
as they could—folks came along and bought it. 


And so the settlement grew, until, in 1917 
when Elbert Hubbard and his wife sailed for 
Europe on the Lusitania, the Roycroft Shops 
dominated the little village of East Aurora. 
Printing, bookbinding, copper craft, modelled 
leather-work, were the principal industries, 
and there was also an inn for visitors. The 
keynote of the enterprise was expressed by 
Elbert Hubbard thus: 


In one obscure country village I have had 
something to do with stopping the mad desire 
on the part of the young people to get out 
of the country and flock to the cities. In this 
town and vicinity the tide has been turned from 
city to country. We have made one country 
vi an attractive place for growing youth, 
by supplying congenial employment, oppor- 
tunity for education and healthful recreation, 
and an outlook into the world of art and 
beauty. All boys and girls want to make 
things with their hands, and they want to 
make beautiful things, they wamt to “get 
along,” and I’ve simply given them a chance 
to get along here instead of seeking their for- 
tunes in Buffalo, New York or Chicago. They 
have helped me and I have helped them: and 
oa this mutual help we have made head, 
gamed ground upon the whole. 


The connection with the practical idealism 





of William Morris is easy to see, and in his 
choice of the name, Roycrofters, Hubbard 
harked back to the romantic mediaevalism of 
Morris : 


In London from about 1650 to 1690 Samuel 
and Thomas Roycroft printed and made very 
beautiful books, In choosing the name “ Roy- 
croft ” for our shop we had these men in mind, 
but beyond this the word has a special signi- 
ficance, meaming King’s Craft—King’s crafts- 
men being a term used in the Guilds of the 
olden times for men who had achieved a high 
degree of skill—men who made things for the 
king. So a Roycrofter is a person who makes 
beautiful things, and makes them as well as 
he can. 

Elbert Hubbard and his wife perished in 
the Lusitania, but his son, Elbert Hubbard 
II, carried on the enterprise. 


L. M. W. 


THE SWASTIKA (clxxix. 443; clxxx. 196). 

—A modern instance of association be- 
tween the swastika and the triskelis may be 
worthy of record. The famous amateur 
walking club, the Surrey Walking Club, 
which was founded in 1899, adopted the swas- 
tika as its badge (and, incidentally, used it 
until the outbreak of the present war made its 
display inexpedient). After the last war this 
club attracted members from far outside 
Surrey, including a number from Essex. 
Nearly twenty years ago a number of these 
S.W.C. members resident in and around 
Ilford decided to form a local club and they 
naturally modelled the new club as far as 
possible on their first-claim club. For this 
new walking club they adopted as a badge the 
triskelis as a form of the swastika. For reasons 
of policy the new club was made a section of 
an existing Ilford club, the Valentines Sport- 
ing Club (Ilford), which at that time had no 
badge, and the triskelis badge of the walking 
section became the badge of the whole club, 
and, so far as I know, is still so used. 


L. M. W. 


XTRAORDINARY DEATHS RE- 

CORDED ON GRAVESTONES (clxxx. 

11, 51, 88, 195).—In the churchyard here on a 
plain headstone is the following : 


Sacred to the memory of Charles Ashbee, 
son of Richard and Celia Ashbee of this Parish, 
who when shooting wildfowl with his friends 
met an untimely death by the accidental ex- 
plosion of a gun January 3rd 1848 aged 23 years. 


This is followed by many lines of jingle. He 
pushed through a hedge, dragging is gun 
with the muzzle towards him, the usual result 
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occurred ; a twig pulled the trigger and he was 
killed. 
In Lydd, Kent, churchyard on a plain 
headstone is the following: 
To the Memory of George Walker, 1819. 

Let it be known that I am clay 

A bace man took my life away 

Yet freely do I him forgive 

And hope in Heaven we both shall live 

Wife and children I’ve left behind 

And to the Lord I them resign 

I hope he will their steps attend 

And guide them to a happy end. 
He was one of a smuggling gang, and though 
unarmed was run through by a preventive 
man without parley. This occurred in the 
Marsh between Lydd and Rye. When a boy I 
was told this by one who was present. Tlte 
fact was that feeling between the smugglers 
and coastguard was much embittered at the 
time as the former had taken to shooting and 
killing the officers, the Ransley gang in par- 
ticular, which worked in this Romney Marsh 
district. Only a year or two ago in clearing 
the mud from a ditch not far from here, the 
skeleton of a preventive officer was found still 
dressed in his uniform which had been pre- 
served for over a hundred years in the peaty 
water. 

Eom. C, 
Appledore, Kent. 


THE STATURE OF QUEENS (clxxx. 100, 
190).—Anne of Denmark, wife of James 
I, was a very tall woman. Stanley’s ‘ West- 
minster ’ remarks on the length of her coffin. 
It was from her that Charles II received his 
height 6 ft. 2 ins., as both his father and 
* mother were below the average in inches. 
Both Mary II and Queen Anne were large 
women. Stanley remarks on the huge coffin of 
Anne and its beautiful ornamentation. By 
the way, the official account of the post 
mortem on Queen Anne is in the Welcome 
Medical Museum. It came from the papers 
of Dr. Lawrence, President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, and was one of the docu- 
ments which had belonged to his grandfather 
also Dr, Lawrence, physician in turn from 
Charles II to George I. He was the head of 
the medical committee who made the p.m. 
and. signed this document. r 
F. W. C. 


ATES ON BUILDINGS (clxxix. 66, 125, 
425 ; clxxx. 82, 124, 175).—The Church of 

St. Peter in Hungate, Norwich (now used as 
a museum of church art), was rebuilt and 
repaired at the expense of John Paston and 
Margaret his wife, the patrons, two of that 








remarkable family whose ‘ Paston Letters’ 
form one of our national classics. These 
reparations are indicated on a buttress near 
the north door as being completed in the year 
1460: carved on the stone is shewn the leafless 
trunk of a tree with 3 crosses of the Trinity 
on it to signify the decayed earlier church; 
while from the root sprouts a branch with 
leaves upon it, to denote the new church 
springing out of the old. The abbreviated 
lettering round the carving reads: Facta iy 
Anno Domini mccccix. 


Ernest A. Kent, F.8.<, 


HRISTIAN NAME VIOLET (clxxx. 12, 
70).—There is one well-authenticated case 
of the use of this name in New England in the 
seventeenth century, The wife of Edward 
Shepard, who settled in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1639, was named Violet. The date of her birth 
is not known, but as her eldest son John was 
born (in England) about 1627, she must have 
been born soon after 1600. She died on Jan. 
9, 1648/9. John had a daughter, also named 
Violet, who was born about 1658, and there 
were several great-grand-daughters of the same 
name who were born before the end of the cen- 
tury, (‘ New England Historical and Genealo 
gical Register,’ xxxii. 332-337.) The name 
was s0 rare in other families that genealogists 
have almost assumed that anyone bearing it 
must be descended from Edward and Violet 
Shepard. 
Joun J. Parry. 


ERMONS IN LITERATURE (elxxix. 
408; clxxx. 34).—In ‘Old Mortality’ 
Scott, with an amazing command of Biblical 
imagery, exhibits the pulpit oratory of the 
Cameronians, a common gift which belongs 
also conspicuously to Mause Headrigg, 
though she is never allowed to get beyond a 
sentence or two. After the triumphant 
skirmish at Drumclog, the preachers are let 
loose (chap. xvii.). Kettledrummle’s dis- 
course for two hours under fifteen heads is 
only given in summary, but the younger and 
more impassioned preacher who follows him, 
Ephraim Macbriar, has nearly two pages of 
the close print of the Centenary Edition of 
the Waverleys devoted to his actual words. 
Scott explains that the language of Scripture 
gave a “rich and solemn effect’’ to his ex- 
hortation and that he had a great influence 
over his audience. ‘‘The wounded forgot 
their pain, the faint and hungry their 
fatigues and privations.”’ : 
‘Again, at the beginning of ‘ Woodstock,’ 
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has exhibited the wild political and 
eal attacks made in the pulpit by the 
Puritans under Cromwell. In chap. i. the 
usual preacher is ejected, and we get more 
than two pages of the pulpit oratory of soldier 
Joseph Tomkins, who takes a text from Psalm 
xlv. for copious abuse of Cavaliers and blood- 
irsty papists. 
Tes preachers are rewarded by a stern 
hum of approbation in both books. an 
In the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ chap. xxix. is 
occupied by a discourse to the assembled 
risoners on ‘‘ The equal dealings of Provi- 
ce to the Happy and Miserable here 
below.” This is clearly a sermon, though no 
text is given at thé beginning. The prisoners 
loved to hear the Vicar, and he saw that 
“none were wanting ’’ for his exhortation. 
W. iH. J. 


RUNNING (clxxix, 423).—An example of 
an occasion on which a youthful gentle- 
woman of Jane Austen’s period might run 
with propriety occurs in ‘Sense and Sensi- 
bility’ when, Marianne and Margaret Dash- 
wood go out for a walk on a showery day :— 

Suddenly the clouds united over their heads, 
and a driving rain set full in their face. 
Chagrined and surprised, they were obliged, 
though unwillingly, to turn back, for no 
shelter was nearer than their own house. One 
consolation however remained for them, to 
which the exigence of the moment gave more 
than usual propriety; it was that of running 
with all possible speed down the steep side of 
the hill which led immediately to their garden 
gate. 

Catherine Morland in her childhood 

ll boys’ plays, and greatly pre- 
Eek ericeot’ not oft * dolls, ‘but to the 
more heroic enjoyments of infancy, nursing a 
dormouse, feeding a canary bird, or watering 
a rose-bush. 
But her creator points out that she had to 
give up out of door sports if she wanted to be 
the heroine of a novel. Nevertheless she was 
still capable of ‘‘ almost running ’’ up Milsom 
Street in Bath. 

The second part of the query seems to be 
suggested by a passage in Mrs. Ewing’s story 
for girls ‘ Six to Sixteen.’. Mrs, Ewing lived 
1841-1885. I do not know the date of publica- 
tio of ‘Six to Sixteen’ but I think it must 
have been 1860-70. The situation is that 
Eleanor Arkwright, a girl of fourteen who 
has always led an open-air life in Yorkshire, 
ig On a visit to a family living in a garrison 
town in the south. She goes for a walk with 
two girls of thirteen and nine : — 

When anything interested her, she stopped, 
but at other times she walked as if she were 








on the road to some given place, and determined 
to be there in good time; or perhaps it would 
be more just to say that she walked as it 
walking‘were a pleasure to her. It was walk- 
ing—not strolling. When she was out alone, | 
know that she constantly ran when other 
people would have walked. It is a north- 
country habit, I think. I have seen middle- 
aged Scotch and Yorkshire ladies rum as 
lightly as children. 

“Would you like to stay out a little longer?” 
we politely asked. 

“{ should rather like to go to the top of 
the hill,” said Eleanor. ‘“ Don’t you think flat 
ground tires one? Shall we race up?” she 
added. 

We willingly agreed. I had a few yards 
start of Eleanor, and Matilda rather less, and 
away we went. ‘But we were little used to 
running, and hoops and thin boots were not in 
our favour. Eleanor beat us, of course. She 
seemed in no way struck by the view from 
the top. Indeed it was not particularly 
pretty. 


“It’s very flat about here,” she said. “ There 
are no big hills you can get to the top of, I 
suppose? *” We confessed that there were not, 
and, there being nothing more to do, we ran 
down again’ and went indoors. 

M. H. Dopps. 

The heading is somewhat brief. The query 
concerns running among youthful gentle- 
women of Jane Austen’s period. As 1 have 
lately re-read all her novels, I am in a posi- 
tion to have a view on the subject. I take it 
that the young ladies did not run, except 
when moved by some overmastering emotion, 
or to avoid a downpour of rain. They are 
thinking a good deal of husbands and estab-, 
lishments and wish to appear to advantage. 
Women are not graceful when running and 
must have been aware of this in Jane Austen’s 
day. They might have tripped over their 
skirts, which then, according to contemporary 
evidence, nearly covered their shoes. In the 
passage cited from ‘ Pride and Prejudice ’ 
the occasion was one of great emotion concern- 
ing Lydia’s fate. Elizabeth was ‘‘ more used 
to running ’’ than her sister Jane, who _be- 
longed, I take it, to the more static type of 
blonde; she never walked any distance with 
Elizabeth, who was specially fond of exercise 
in the open air and won the contempt of 
Bingley’s ladies when she had gone three miles 
over the fields, skipping over puddles, to see 
her sister ill in bed, and had dirtied her 
stockings. On another emotional occasion, 
when Elinor in ‘ Sense and Sensibility ’ had 
heard of her lover’s escape from his unwel- 
come engagement to another, she ‘‘ could sit it 
no longer. She almost ran out of the room.” 
As a good deal of walking was done, there was 
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the risk of getting wet without an umbrella, a 
serious mishap, for rain is apt to spoil the 
arrangement of feminine hair, to say nothing 
of a hat, and reduce muslin, then a favourite 
fabric for dresses, to a state resembling a 
dishclout. This, I may add, is a feminine 
comment. When Catherine Morland had 
nearly reached Northanger Abbey, chap. xx, 

A sudden scud of rain driving full in her 
face, made it impossible for her to observe 
anything further, and fixed all her thoughts 
on the welfare of her new straw bonnet. 
Karlier, chap. xii, she was in a great hurry 
to get to Miss Tilney and explain her failure 
to keep an engagement. She 
hastened away with eager steps . . . tripping 
lightly through the churchyard. 
It is not said that she ran, and I take it that 
such motion would have been unusual in the 
streets of Bath for anyone aspiring to fashion. 
When the two girls in ‘ Sense and Sensibility ’ 
ran, it was to avoid heavy rain, and the 
younger of them sprained her ankle. In 
* Mansfield Park’ Dr. Grant and in ‘ Emma’ 
Robert Martin both supplied umbrellas to 
young Jadies distressfully caught in the wet. 
Hasty steps, I suppose, and not the short 
series of leaps which is running are indicated 
when in ‘ Mansfield Park,’ chap. xxviii, 
‘“Mrs. Norris ran about.’’ Even when her 
malignant mind spurred her on, so bossy a 
lady would not actually run. Feminine shoes, 
being of the slender sort, would hardly be 
adequate for the strain put on them by run- 
ning. At the Parsonage of Mr. Collins he 
would have led his wife and Elizabeth round 
his meadows, ‘‘ but the ladies not having 
shoes to encounter the remains of a white 
frost, turned back.’? Mrs. Collins, perhaps, 
had only indoor shoes on but Elizabeth had 
just come in the chaise and so might have been 
wearing some with reasonable soles. I have 
noticed that women are much more indifferent 
to getting their feet wet than men, and will 
wear shoes that are pretty but seem hopelessly 
inadequate. 

rT. ©. €. 


THE BAYONET (clxxviii. 426; clxxx. 232). 

—When our Premier was correspondent for 
Morning Post in the early days of the South 
African War, after experiencing the accuracy 
of Boer long range rifle fire, he wrote in a des- 
patch if I remember correctly, a sentence, the 
substance of which was—‘‘ Ironmongery as a 
soldier’s equipment in future will to a great 
extent be discarded.”’ 

At the commencement of Great War, 1914, 











I well remember a sergeant demonstrating th. 
use of the bayonet to recruits on the sands y 
Teignmouth. It struck me at the time hoy 
very far removed we then were from abandg. 
ing the use of the bayonet at close quarters, 


F. Brapsury, 


CE-HOUSES (clxxx. 80, 121,137,159, 1%, 
215, 229).—It is not infrequently the cag 
that printed particulars concerning the gale of 
country-houses in the second half of th 
eighteenth century and the early half of the 
nineteenth century, contain reference to the 
inclusion of an ice-house among the amenities 
Some twenty years ago there were still several 
early nineteenth-century ice-houses to be geen 
in Worcestershire, e.g., at Abbey Manor, 
Evesham, where the ice-house was built jn 
1818. Doubtless it is still there, just off the 
roadside leading to the main entrance to the 
mansion. 


FE. A. B. Barwarp. 


HADRIAN SARAVIA (clxxx. 119, 1% 

251).—It may interest your readers to 
learn that Hadrian Saravia styled himself 
Had. de Saravia in a letter I have, which he 
sent from Canterbury to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at Lambeth, 16 June, 1608, in 
which he mentions ‘‘ the King’s Mtie” and 
also the ‘‘ Lord of Worcester.’’ 


JAMES FArRHurst. 


RAFFITI AND MASONS’ SKETCHES 
(clxxx. 8, 49, 66, 196, 245).—On the west 
face of the south pillar of the arch near the 
pulpit in the church of St. Nicholas, Comp- 
ton, Surrey, is the figure of a Norman soldier 
incised upon the chalk. He wears the typical 
close-fitting helmet and nose protector of the 
late eleventh century. At his left side is an 
eight-armed cross. On the north face of the 
pillar are five intersecting circles, probably 4 
mason’s mark; obviously drawn with com 
passes. A reproduction from a photograph 
appears in the guide to this church by Cecilia 
Boston (fifth impression 1936). 

In the church of St. Mary, Selborm 
(Hants), so intimately associated with the 
life of the naturalist, Gilbert White, ther 
are cut in stone, just within the west door, 
some crude representations of an hour-glas 
and of long boots. These, together with some 
crosses incised on the left of the thi : 
century south doorway, are thought to be pil 
grims’ marks. 


Aan B. ANDERSON. 
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THACKERAY 'S DRAWINGS  (clxxviii. 
82, 179, 231).—The Recollections of 
J. R. Planché (1872) contain as illustrations 
two Thackeray drawings, one a delightful 
caricature of Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort in a theatre box about 1840, and the 
other of Charles IX firing at the Huguenots 
from a window of the Louvre. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


THe ROMAN NOSE (clxxx. 172).—Your 
correspondent in his premises dismisses 
the possibility that the so-called Roman nose 
might be a Norman legacy. I do not know 
why. I suggest that the Bayeux Tapestry and 
the monumental effigies and illuminated 
MSS. of the Middle Ages, dealing with noble 
men of undoubted Norman descent, show the 
aquiline nose as a pronounced feature. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


E MIDSHIPMAN IN LITERATURE 

(clxxx. 188).—The earliest mention of 
midshipmen is centuries before 1643, but the 
signification of the term was different in early 
days to what it is now. I found in a York- 
shire Assize Roll of 36 Edw. III (1362), 
‘Johannes Midschipman de Whitby”’ pre- 
sented for felonious homicide. On Assize Roll 
1144 (m, 10) he is called ‘‘ Belle mydschip- 
man’’ and on the Controlment Roll (K.B. 29, 
20, m.20d) he is given a fuller description : 
“Johannem Belle dictum Midsshipman de 
Whiteby.”” Captain John Smith in ‘ An 
Accidence for Young Seamen,’ 1626, refers to 
the “Midships men,’ and in ‘A Sea 
Grammar,’ 1627, explains that ‘‘ Midships 
men see the tops and yards well manned.”’ In 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ the earliest 
example of the more modern ‘‘ midshipman ”’ 
is from the London Gazette of 1685. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 


UERIES FROM FIELDING’S ‘VOYAGE 

TO LISBON ° (clxxix. 407).—4, Cornaro’s 
case: Is it possible that this refers to Luigi 
or Louis Cornaro (1464-1566), the celebrated 
Venetian centenarian? As most readers will 
remember, Cornaro was the author of ‘La 
Vita Sobria’, of which several translations 
into English have appeared under various 
titles. One such edition, entitled ‘The 
Art of Living Long,’ with essays by Joseph 
Addison, Lord Bacon and Sir William Tem- 
le, was published by William F. Butler in 

ilwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A., in 1905. The 
essay by Addison is from the Spectator, for 
Oct. 13, 1711. EB. F. M. 





. The Library. 


Sir William Temple: The Man and his Work. 
By Homer E. Woodbridge. (New York, 





The Modern Language Association of 
America: London, Oxford University 
Press. £1 1s, 6d.) 


PROFESSOR Woodbridge has studied 

Sion first and foremost as a person- 
ality and a writer. He gives due attention to 
his political activities, but even these are 
treated predominantly as instances of the 
effect of character and spirit. Macaulay, in 
regard to Temple as in regard to so many 
historical figures, has been long taken on a 
trust which he does not deserve. History now- 
a-days both disposes of materia] not available 
in the mid-nineteenth century and treats that 
material differently. Making allowance for 
this one remains astonished at the shallowness 
of much nineteenth-century interpretation— 
of Macaulay’s interpretation in particular 
—of the leading men of the Restoration 
period; and Temple furnishes a good case in 
point. The chief fault Professor Woodbridge 
finds in him is a want of discernment of 
character, shown most notably in hie blind- 
ness to Arlington’s true nature but in evidence 
also elsewhere. The vanity and indolence 
which form stock reproaches against him have 
been imputed on but slender evidence, itself 
partly misread and exaggerated. As to his 
relations with Swift, no hasty expressions in 
familiar writing can alter the significance of 
the facts, that Swift was willing twice to 
return to his household, and that it was to 
Swift Temple intrusted his literary remains. 
The murmers about Swift and Esther Johnson 
being possibly children of Temple Professor 
Woodbridge treats with well-merited con- 
tempt. 

Temple’s detractors could never impugn 
his honesty, his energy or his consistency. 
Though he had little shrewdness in estimating 
men he was an adept at managing them on 
the spot. He had a peculiar persuasiveness, 
and with that the gifts of tenacity and of 
that kind of detachment which enables one to 
make the best one can of situations one would 
not have chosen. The oft-repeated stories of 
the Triple Alliance, of Nimuegen, of the 
Orange marriage are carefully told so as to 
bring out the effect of Temple’s character and 
temperament on the part he played in them. 
That he was found personally so acceptable in 
so many quarters may have been due in no 
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small measure to the excellence, if we may 
thus put it, of his private anchorage. The 
husband of Dorothy Osborne and brother of 
Martha Giffard possessed refuge and support 
granted but to few, the want of which perhaps 
accounts for more public failures, or partial 
failures, than history may ever recognise. 
The love-story of William Temple and 
Dorothy—which has full justice done to it 
here, and which is in itself the most beautiful 
of the known love-stories of its day—would 
alone show that Temple’s nature was capable 
of adequate response. Yet it would hardly 
have been so without his genuine independent 
intellectual activity, a definite individual 
attitude to life and the world, far indeed from 
being restricted within the confines of politics. 

Professor Woodbridge’s portrait runs, in a 
refreshing way, counter to the frequent 
modern tendencies which are wont to neglect 
the broad significance of facts and to do the 
most possible in the development of minor 
hints. He has been able to make several good 
corrections in dates and other details and to 
get right some errors in earlier biographies. 
Very reasonably, he makes no extended study 
of disputed characters in Temple’s entourage 
such as De Witt or even William of Orange; 
they are viewed as Temple may be supposed 
to have viewed them. Temple’s, importance 
as a writer is emphasized almost more than 
equally with his importance as a diplomatist. 
Seventeenth-century thought perhaps appeals 
little now-a-days to the ordinary man as dis- 
tinct from the expert student. For one thing 
it speaks with a music and gracefulness, and 
sometimes a clearness, which are too long- 
winded for the modern reader’s impatience. 
Temple’s writing had the characteristic excel- 
lences and defects of his day. But he had 
originality, and he often caught the ear of his 
contemporaries; moreover, in some points 
(notably in his advocacy of religious tolera- 
tion) he was well ahead of them, and even of 
their immediate successors. His essays were 
something new ; his long sentences had an ease 
which was also something of a novelty, for 
they can often be broken up to produce much 
of the effect of the coming style of the 
eighteenth century. Between the seventeenth 
century and the eighteenth, between the man 
of action and the philosopher, between the 
public man and the man who could contract 
his happiness and his desires within the walls 
of a garden, Temple occupies a central posi- 





tion which is both admirable and instruct 
though, rather oddly, it has not always prot 
easy for people who have judged him 
estimate it aright. This book offers real he 
in the matter—to be welcomed, because | 
right understanding of Temple counts for. 
good deal towards the “— understanding ¢ 

is times and of many characters which ex 
cise conspicuous influence in them. 


Tue Oxford University Press send us thn 
more volumes for the Oxford Book 
The first is Dr. Kenneth Saunders’s Pages 
of Asia (7s, 6d. net), of which the three 7 
deal respectively with India, China a@ 
Japan. The present state of China a 
Japan may tend to obscure the permanen 
features of their civilization to the eyes of | 
ordinary reader, and this book—which ¢ 
much fascination—should prove useful in the 
interests of an accurate estimate of these. Tb 
was first published in 1934. : 

Mr. ulkeley and the Pirate —@y 
eighteenth-century Anglesey diary edited hj 
Mr. B. Dew Roberts (3s. 6d. net) came out i 
1936 and was reviewed in these columns @ 
elxxi. 413 (Dec. 5, 1936). We are glad to see” 
it again. ‘ 

The third book is the Letters otf Hart 
Coleridge (5s. net) edited by Grace Evel} 
Griggs and Earl Leslie Griggs, which 
appeared in 1937. These will hardly fir 
place beside the best of the Lake letter 
which we take to be Southey’s (not perhaps 
read enough) and a good number of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s. They have a good deal of 
8.T.C.’s undeniable long-windedness, 
suffer somewhat both from lack of var 
in subject-matter and from being for the mo 
part written under stress after procrasti 
tion. Yet one comes to feel through them 
echo of the almost universal affection w 
Hartley inspired. His opinions on publ 
matters,—though he merely thought 1 
these, never took part in them — 
advanced, and, if he -was not to be relied 1 
to fulfil promises and intentions, he ¢ 
hold firmly to his own ideas and, in the 
of them, criticise men and books to 
purpose. 
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CoRRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 182, col. 2, 1. 1, for “ 1673” 
573. 
At ante p. 232, col. 1, 1. 18, for “ 1565” 
1525. 
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